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In conclusion I copy the allusion to the pil- 
grim such as it stands in the Mirrour of 
Knighthood: 

But alas, that I must like a Pilgrime 
Wander a whole age thus through regions so remote, 
Kingdomes farre distant, where I wish in vaine to 

heholde thee, 
Where new sprung dangers hourely delaie my returns 
From thy sight banished, whose siluer rayes be so 

splendent 
That therewith dazled, Cynthia hideth her head I 
Expect yet do / still, and that day daily do looke for, 
In thy sweete presence once yet againe to reioyce 
Conuerting Badnesse to gladnesse, sorrow to singing: 
Bapte in blisse, then J shall perpetually tryumph. 
In meane time resting on this so sacred a comfort, 
This thy want perforce with patience / do beare, 
Till the raging tempest of Fortunes fury be ore- 

blow'n, 
And I of all turmoyles shall haue a happie release.* 

The Spanish original is as follows : 

Pena me es el andar de gente en gente 

con disfracado ser peregrinando, 

sin la luz clara de aquel Sol de Oriete. 

Pero al fin vivo alegre, imaginando, 

que c5 tornar a verla ha de ser cierto 

levantar para amarme nuevo vando, 

Con la esperanga de tan fresco puerto 

pagare la borrasca rigurosa, 

hasta que calme el mar y a cielo abierto 

goze aquella gloria milagrosa.' 



Joseph de Peeott. 



Worcester, Mass. 



Fielding's First Poem to Walpole and his 
Garret in 1730 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — In Dodsley's Collection of Poems, 
1763, V, 117-118, is A Letter to Sir Rohert 
Walpole. By the late Henry Fielding, Esq; 
that is a variant of To the Right Honourable 
Sir Robert Walpole, (Now Earl of Orford) 

"The Eighth Booke of the Myrror of Knighthood, 
sig. Ii verso. 

*Espeio de Prmoipes y Cavalleros. Quarta parte, 
Alcala de Henares, 1623 (1st ed. 1587), Fol. 69. 



Written in the Tear 1730 (" While at the Helm 
of State you ride") printed in the 1743 edi- 
tions of Fielding's Miscellanies, I, 41-43. 
Dodsley's version has 41 verses as against 60 
of the Miscellanies, which is the text printed by 
Browne and by Henley in their editions of 
Fielding's works. Only verses 1-3, 5-6, 12, 
17, 18, 26-29, 31-2, 34-6, 39-40, 43-4, of the 
Miscellany or ordinary text, agree wholly in 
wording with the Dodsley version. Dodsley 
omits Miscellany verses 7, 14, 15, 21-4, 45-6, 
47-60 ; has the parallels to 17-20 follow the cor- 
respondent of 42; adds two verses between 4 
and 5, and two after 46, so concluding the 
poem; and has verbal variants of verses 4, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 13, 16, 25, 30, 33, 37, 38, 41, 42, 19, 20. 
The punctuation and the capitalization in paral- 
lel lines vary considerably. The Miscellany 
version is much the more pointed, direct, fa- 
miliar and easy — in all respects the superior 
one. It is to be noted that Dodsley has not 
the familiar concluding verses, with their 
declaration 



Tuscan and French are in my Head; 
Latin I write, and Greek I read. 



In the Modern Language Review of January, 
1912, I have shown that Fielding modified at 
least a part of his Of Good Nature between 
1739 and its issue in the Miscellanies of 1743. 
The Dodsley version may be the earlier of the 
two forms of the piece to Walpole, but it looks 
like an emasculated later text. The detail, the 
point, and the personal touches of the Miscel- 
lany text, would perhaps be the product of off- 
hand composition, rather than of an elaboration 
of the shorter version. 

It is worih noting that the Miscellany lines 
25-30 may give a true hint of the location of 
Fielding's "garret" in 1730: 



We're often taught it doth behove us 
To think those greater who're above us. 
Another Instance of my Glory, 
Who live above you twice two Story, 
And from my Garret can look down 
On the whole Street of Arlington. 
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The first line here reads in Dodsley : " Besides, 
we're taught, it does behove us;" and the last, 
" As from a hill, on half the town." The Mis- 
cellany version has a foot-note on the last line 
here : " Where the present Lord Orford then 
lived." The Arlington Street in question is 
Arlington Street, Piccadilly, running at right 
angles to Piccadilly Eoad. Speaking of this 
Arlington Street, W. W. Hutchins, in London 
Town Past and Present, II, 709, says : " Sir 
Robert Walpole came to live here in 1716, on 
the west side of the street, in a house (on the 
site of the present No. 17) in which Horace 
was born and here he remained until about 
1742, when he bought a smaller house (No. 5) 
on the east side, dying there in 1745, and leav- 
ing it to Horace, who lived in it until in 1779 
he removed to Berkeley Square. No. 5 now 
bears a tablet of the Society of Arts which con- 
nects it with the father but ignores the son." 
The end of Arlington Street opposite to Picca- 
dilly Boad was and is closed. If there is any 
fidelity to fact in the line of the poem, in 1730 
Fielding lived probably on Piccadilly Boad 
within a few doors of its junction with Arling- 
ton Street. Piccadilly Boad in 1730 was built 
up beyond Arlington Street and had already 
come to have a very mixed population, so that 
the greater folk were driven into the cross 
streets (see Knight, London, 1841, I, 311). 



John Edwin Wells. 



Beloit College. 



The Pedigree op a "Western" Song 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The song The Little Old Sod Shanty 
on My Claim has, or has had, no little currency 
in the Middle West. It is printed among Mr. 
J. A. Lomax's Cowboy Songs, 1 and is included 
among the folk songs known in Missouri which 
have been listed by the Missouri Folk-Lore So- 
ciety. Copies of it have been secured by the 

'New York, 1910. 



present writer from Nebraska and from Wyom- 
ing. It is marked by higher poetical quality 
than are the majority of pieces " preserved by 
ear rather than by eye," alongside which it ex- 
ists in Western popular song. 

The hinges are of leather and the windows have no 

glass, 
While the board roof lets the howling blizzards in, 
And I hear the hungry cayote as he slinks up through 

the grass 
Round the little old sod shanty on my claim. 

In view of the conspicuousness of The Little 
Old Sod Shanty among collections of Western 
lyrics, and of the somewhat special quality 
evinced by the text, it is of interest to trace — ■ 
so far as may be — its history. Like so many 
" Western " songs when their genealogy is fol- 
lowed out, it is not an indigenous piece, but is 
an adaptation of an older song having great 
popularity in its day, namely, The Little Old 
Log Cabin in the Lane,' a negro melody of the 
type familiarized by Stephen C. Foster's My 
Old Kentucky Home, or by The Svanee River. 

De hinges dey got rusted, an' de door has tumbled 

down, 
An' de roof lets in de sunshine an' de rain, 
An' de only friend I've got now is dis good old dog 

of mine, 
In de little old log cabin in de lane. 

According to Mr. A. J. Leach, secretary and 
historian of the Antelope County (Nebraska) 
pioneers, and others of his co mmuni ty, The 
Little Old Sod Shanty was printed in many 
Nebraska newspapers about thirty or thirty-five 
years ago with the statement that it could be 
sung to the tune of The Little Old Log Cabin 
in the Lane. Mr. Leach says that he "has 
somewhere a photograph of The Little Old Sod 
Shanty, and on the reverse side of the card are 
printed the words of the song." These cardB 
"were printed and sold in Nebraska about 
thirty or thirty-five years ago." * 

'Printed in A Treasury of Song, New York and 
Boston, 1882, vol. I, as "by permission," and doubt- 
less accessible in many other old-fashioned popular 
collections. 

•Some residents of Lancaster County give testi- 
mony to the same effect. 



